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Erasmus  D .  Leavitt  rose  from  his 
Council  seat  in  a  Bannack  store  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  17,  1865. 
He  offered  a  resolution  aimed  at 
designing  and  adopting  a  seal — an 
official  symbol  of  existence — for 
Montana.   The  process  had  begun. 

Since  Dr.  Leavitt's  initial  action, 
Montana  has  adopted  nine  symbols 
to  represent  its  interests  and  affec- 
tions: a  seal  and  flag,  a  flower,  a 
song,  a  state  bird,  an  official  tree, 
two  gem  stones,  and  a  state  grass. 

These  symbols  reflect  the 

flavor  and  variety  that  is 

Montana's  heritage. 


cIt\eSeal 


Territorial  delegates  appointed  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider Leavitt's  motion  and  design  a  seal.  Joining  Leavitt  as  a 
Council  representative,  and  ultimately  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  Frank  M.  Thompson.  Thompson  had  what  passed 
for  expertise  in  the  seal  design  business.  He  had  engraved  seals 
for  the  first  mining  districts  on  the  ends  of  ax  handles.  Even  he 
had  to  admit  his  work  was  not  the  most  artistic,  but  it  was  the 
best  at  hand. 

The  special  committee  felt  a  seal  should  embody  all  the 
essential  elements  in  Montana's  economy  and  future.  A  central 
group  comprising  a  plow,  a  shovel  and  a  pick  would  illustrate 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Surrounding  these  would  be 
mountains,  from  which  Montana  took  its  name,  the  sun,  and 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  River.  Interspersed  on  the  field, 
delegates  specified  trees,  buffalo,  and  other  wild  animals  then 
abounding. 

As  a  Territorial  motto,  committee  members  favored  "Gold 
and  Silver."  Someone  suggested  the  phrase  would  be  nice  in 
Spanish.  The  rest  concurred.  Unfortunately,  no  one  knew 
Spanish  very  well  and  the  committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Legislature  suggested  "Oro  el  Plata."  (Someone  caught  the 
error  later  and  made  it  grammatically  correct:  "Oro  y  Plata.") 

To  accompany  the  report,  Frank  Thompson  drew  a  crude 
sketch  and  submitted  both  to  the  Legislature  on  February  4. 
During  formal  debate,  a  few  Council  members  suggested 
"Eldorado"  as  a  more  fitting  motto,  but  the  special  committee's 
recommendation  prevailed.  On  February  9,  1865,  both  houses 
passed  the  measure  and  Governor  Sidney  Edgerton  signed  it 
into  law.   Montana  had  its  first  symbol. 

Such  a  crude  sketch  as  Thompson's  would  not  do  for  the 
official  seal,  of  course,  but  no  one  in  Montana  at  the  time  could 
engrave  it  properly.  Governor  Edgerton  delegated  his  nephew, 
a  young  lawyer  named  Wilbur  Fisk  Sanders,  to  have  a  seal 
made  in  the  "states."  Sanders  contacted  the  necessary  parties 
and  in  the  spring  of  1866  delivered  the  official  seal.  Because  the 
official  resolution  failed  to  specify  trees  and  wild  animals 
(Sanders  did  remember  buffalo)  the  engraver  produced  a  more 
simplified  version — complete  with  a  single  bison  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Missouri. 


Montana's  first  seals 

(left) 

Frank  Thompson's 

crude  proposal 

and  (right)  the 

Territorial  Seal 

(with  buffalo  and  without  clouds) 

1866-1883 


Legislators  overlooked  one  other  facet — custody.  Everyone 
assumed  the  Governor  and  Territorial  Secretary  would  share  in 
the  official  use  of  the  seal.  All  worked  well  through  a  succession 
of  governors  and  secretaries  until  the  spring  of  1876.  To 
augment  his  meager  salary,  then  Secretary  James  E.  Callaway 
decided  to  charge  each  time  he  affixed  the  seal  to  an  official 
document.  Under  this  design,  letting  the  Governor  have  the 
seal  and  certify  papers  for  free  was  out  of  the  question. 

Governor  Benjamin  Franklin  Potts,  an  ex-Civil  War  officer, 
faced  a  real  dilemma.  Territorial  law  specified  the  governor's 
seal  and  signature  on  numerous  documents — chief  among 
them  a  new  issue  of  Territorial  bonds.  Callaway,  however,  had 
physical  possession  of  the  seal  and  no  amount  of  personal  or 
political  leverage  could  pry  it  loose.  The  Governor  decided  on 
direct  action. 

Securing  a  copy  of  the  1865  resolution  authorizing  the  seal, 
Potts  prepared  to  send  it  to  an  eastern  engraver  for  duplication. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  some  form  of  illustration  had  best 
accompany  the  verbal  description.  Most  readily  available  was 
a  likeness  of  the  Territorial  Seal  which  appeared  on  the  Helena 
Daily  Independent  masthead.  Potts  clipped  off  the  illustration, 
attached  it  to  the  official  description,  and  had  both  on  their  way 
to  Cincinnati  in  no  time.  The  engraver  hurried  the  order  and 
before  September,  Governor  Potts  had  his  own  "official"  seal. 
But  there  was  a  difference.  The  Independent  emblem  omitted 
the  buffalo.  The  Governor  forgot  to  call  attention  to  that 
matter,  hence  in  its  stead,  added  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  gloom, 
the  engraver  included  clouds  on  the  horizon. 


James  Callaway  soon  realized  that  Governor  Potts  had 
circumvented  the  problem,  but  he  was  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it — powerless,  that  is,  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  convened  in  January  of  1877.  Working  through  the 
Republican-dominated  House,  Callaway  quickly  festered  the 
matter  into  a  partisan  controversy. 

On  February  1,  Washington  J.  McCormick  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Joint  Resolution  No.  4  suggesting  both  the  House 
and  Council  investigate  allegations  that  someone  (McCormick 
did  not  specify  who)  might  have  a  counterfeit  Territorial  Seal. 
Republicans  easily  pushed  the  resolution  to  a  successful  vote 
and  sent  it  to  the  upper  chamber.  The  next  day,  unabashed  by 
the  severity  of  McCormick's  charges,  the  Council  voted  straight 
party  lines  and  killed  the  proposal  six  to  five. 

No  one  was  more  furious  than  Helena  Daily  Herald  editor 
(and  Republican  spokesman)  Robert  E.  Fisk.  Who  "bull-dozed" 
the  Council  he  wanted  to  know  on  February  3.  Who  was  the 
"bold  criminal,"  the  "guilty  forger."  What  was  his  "unholy 
purpose,"  Fisk  demanded  indignantly  in  a  front  page  editorial. 
There  was  no  better  recourse,  he  suggested,  than  to  indict  the 
culprit  and  let  him  answer  for  his  crimes  in  court. 

Potts  did  not  want  for  a  journalistic  ally.  Hugh  McQuaid  of 
the  rival  Helena  Independent,  counter-attacked  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  4.  Why  did  Callaway  have  a  seal  at  all, 
McQuaid  asked  his  readers.  Contrary  to  Herald  assertions,  he 
went  on,  the  Governor's  seal  was  "in  strict  compliance  with  the 
law"  and  Callaway's  was  not.  He  concluded  with  praise  for  the 
Council's  judicious  handling  of  the  matter  and  castigation  for 
the  Herald's  "tempest  in  a  tea-pot." 

Secretary  Callaway  was  taken  aback.  The  matter  had  gotten 
out  of  hand  and  he  now  found  himself  facing  an  accusation  of 
forgery.  He  sat  down  on  the  afternoon  of  February  4  and 
drafted  an  open  letter  to  the  Legislature  in  reply  to  the 
Independent's  allegations.  Callaway  reviewed  the  history  of 
his  rift  with  Potts,  asserting  that  physical  possession  of  the 
Territorial  Seal  rested  solely  with  the  Secretary.  He  also 
broached  the  question  of  complications  arising  out  of  Potts' 
forgery.  Montana  had  issued  $90,000  in  bonds  since  the 
summer  of  1878 — all  certified  with  the  Governor's  seal.  Were 
these  valid?  How  about  notary  commissions,  pardons,  and  so 


on?  The  ramifications  were  ominous.  To  Callaway's  thinking, 
only  a  thorough  investigation  by  both  houses  would  settle  the 
issue,  and  provide  for  punishment  and  rectification. 

Callaway's  letter  became  the  first  order  of  business  in  both 
the  House  and  Council  when  legislators  reconvened  on  Monday 
morning,  February  5,  1877.  Both  bodies  conveyed  the  letter  to 
their  respective  Judiciary  Committees.  House  Republicans 
liked  the  idea  of  an  investigation,  but  the  Council  was  not 
receptive  and  opted  for  a  different  course. 

With  the  threat  of  financial  and  legal  chaos  hanging  over 
their  heads,  a  majority  of  the  Council  Judiciary  Committee 
introduced  Council  Bill  48.  The  measure's  purpose  was  three- 
fold: 1)  Callaway's  seal  was,  hereafter,  made  official;  2)  Any 
previously  forged  documents  were  legalized;  3)  Legislative 
pardon  was  extended  to  the  Governor  for  his  indiscretion.  Two 
committee  members,  William  Cullen  and  Tom  Watson,  issued  a 
minority  report.  They  suggested  neither  seal  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  original  1865  resolution,  but  the  Gover- 
nor's was  "nearest  in  conformity."  The  minority  report  had  two 
recommendations:  1)  Make  a  new  seal;  2)  Legitimize  the 
Governor's  seal,  not  the  Secretary's. 

When  the  proposed  bill  and  the  two  committee  reports  came 
to  the  Council  floor,  members  saw  expediency  in  the  majority 
suggestions.  Under  a  suspension  of  rules  the  measure  passed, 
12-0.  Cullen  could  not  swallow  his  pride  and  declined  to  vote. 
Suddenly  there  was  harmony  between  the  Herald  and  the 
Independent—  Council  Bill  48  solved  all  the  problems — 
although  the  Herald  could  not  resist  a  jibe  at  the  possibility  of 
Potts  signing  his  own  pardon,  taking  "great  pains  not  to 
authenticate  it  with  his  forged  seal."  It  was  not  to  be,  however. 
House  Republicans  did  not  find  the  idea  of  clemency  palatable 
and  repeatedly  delayed  action  of  C.B.  48  until  the  Legislature 
adjourned  and  it  was  too  late. 

By  their  refusal  to  act,  the  House  left  questions  of  authentici- 
ty and  custody  unresolved.  Potts  had  a  remedy.  He  exerted 
political  pressure  in  Washington  and  when  Callaway's  ap- 
pointment came  up  for  renewal,  Congress  declined, 
designating  James  H.  Mills  in  his  stead.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  decade  and  until  Potts  resigned  as  Governor 
on  January  14,  1883,  any  questions  of  validity  for  the 
Territorial  Seal  went  unasked  in  succeeding  legislatures. 


Unresolved,  but  not  forgotten,  the  custody  question  resur- 
faced during  the  Thirteenth  Legislative  Session — four  days 
after  Governor  Potts  resigned.  On  the  afternoon  of  January  18, 
1883,  Henry  S.  Black  introduced  House  Bill  14,  to  place  custody 
of  the  seal  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  Secretary,  authorize 
the  purchase  of  a  new  seal,  and  mandate  the  destruction  of  the 
Secretary's  old  seal,  or  any  other  seal  "purporting  to  be  a  seal  of 
the  Territory."  H.B.  14  passed  the  House  unanimously  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  the  Council  in  like  fashion  that  afternoon. 
It  was  on  the  new  Governor's  desk  the  next  day. 

When  Governor  J.  Schuyler  Crosby  sent  the  order  for  a  new 
seal,  in  compliance  with  the  Legislature's  dictates,  he  made  an 
imprint  of  the  seal  in  his  office  as  an  example.  As  a  result,  the 
1883  version  was  an  almost  identical  replica  of  Potts 'forgery. 
Alteration  came  in  1887,  when  the  Legislature  routinely 
authorized  a  new  seal  to  replace  the  worn  1883  model.  The 
engraver  returned  an  altered  plate — the  mountains  were 
different,  the  clouds  were  gone,  trees  had  sprouted  where  the 
buffalo  once  roamed,  and  the  sun  had  shifted  position,  ap- 
parently setting  in  the  west  instead  of  rising  in  the  east. 

The  1887  seal  had  been  in  use  scarcely  two  years  when  a  new 
problem  arose.  Montana  became  the  41st  state  in  November  of 
1889.  With  statehood  came  the  necessity  of  a  seal  which  did  not 
specify  "The  Territory  of  Montana."  Political  machinations 
prevented  consideration  of  any  change  in  the  first  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1889-1890,  so  the  Territorial  Seal  remained 
in  use.  With  the  1891  session,  however,  Legislators  were  ready 
to  make  a  change — a  major  change. 

Cornelius  Hedges  had  great  things  in  mind  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Bill  15.  He  proposed  enlarging  the  diameter 
of  the  seal  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches,  engraving 
thereon — in  his  own  words: 

[0]n  the  outer  margin  .  .  .  the  words  "The  Great  Seal  of 
Montana, "  and  in  smaller  letters,  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
foregoing  words,  separated  therefrom  by  a  scroll,  and  un- 
derneath the  central  design,  the  motto  "Sub  Lege  Libertas." 
The  foregoing  marginal  inscription  shall  be  separated  from  the 
central  device  by  a  row  of  41  stars,  in  the  central  line  of  which  at 
the  top  shall  be  the  figures  "41"  and  at  the  bottom,  the  figures 
"1864-1889."  The  central  design  shall  represent  the  sun  rising 


over  mountain  peaks  for  a  background,  and  to  the  left  in  the 
foreground  shall  appear  as  receding  the  Indian  and  buffalo 
with  other  wild  game  over  a  sage-brush  desert,  while  on  the 
right  shall  appear  as  entering  the  field,  the  emigrant  wagon 
and  stage-coach,  followed  by  a  rail-road  train — also  a  miner 
with  pick  and  shovel,  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  and  a  quartz  mill 
and  smelter;  a  stream  of  water,  a  waterfall,  a  reservoir  with 
water  diverted  over  an  irrigated  field,  also  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  feeding  on  the  foot  hills. 

Hedges  had  the  measure  referred  to  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  which  he  chaired.  He  convinced  fellow 
Senators  of  the  proposal's  worth,  but  they  convinced  him  to  add 
a  few  more  necessary  figures  for  a  complete  picture  of  Montana. 
The  traditional  pick,  shovel  and  plow  in  the  center  were 
essential,  they  felt,  as  were  a  mule  train,  a  cabin,  a  school  house, 
and  a  shepherd's  crook.  No  problem — Hedges  included 
everything  in  the  committee's  final  report.  Senators  happily 
passed  the  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

House  members  were  aghast.  They  held  hearings,  inter- 
viewed engravers,  and  concluded  that  Cornelius  Hedges'  seal 
could  not  be  engraved  on  a  surface  ten  times  the  proposed  size. 
What  was  wrong,  they  wanted  to  know,  with  the  present  seal 
design.  Only  change  the  word  "Territory"  to  read  "State"  and 
Montana  would  have  an  aesthetically  pleasing  seal  of 
"inestimable  value  from  an  historical  standpoint."  It  had  been 
with  Montana  since  1865,  why  change  it  now?  The  House 
modified  S.B.  15  to  suit  their  way  of  thinking.  Hedges  resented 
the  affrontery  and  killed  the  measure  when  it  returned  to  the 
upper  chamber.  The  1887  Territorial  Seal  continued  in  use 
during  the  next  biennium. 

It  was  "unbecoming  the  dignity"  of  Montana  to  keep  using 
the  Territorial  seal,  Governor  John  E.  Rickards  challenged  the 
1893  Legislators— change  it.  They  did.  Senator  Hedges  had  not 
returned,  so  with  little  ado,  the  Legislature  passed  House  Bill 
161  continuing  the  use  of  the  old  seal  design,  deleting 
"Territory,"  and  adding  "State,"  and  increasing  overall 
diameter  to  two  and  one-half  inches. 

Growth  which  brought  statehood  also  obviated  the  necessity 
of  sending  the  seal  design  eastward  for  engraving.  The  honor 
went  to  G.  R.  Metten,  manager  of  the  J.  Steinmetz  Jewelry 


Company  of  Helena.  For  $20  he  not  only  provided  the  State  of 
Montana  with  its  first  official  seal,  he  also  made  radical 
alterations  in  its  design.  He  reversed  the  flow  of  the  Great  Falls 
and  the  Missouri  itself,  moved  the  sun  back  to  its  rising 
position,  redesigned  the  mountains,  and  transplanted  the  trees. 

Subsequent  engravers  have  taken  minor  liberties  with  the 
seal,  but  its  general  form  remains  unchanged  from  the  design  of 
G.  R.  Metten.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  some 
sentiment  to  change  the  state  motto  from  the  "materialistic, 
mercenary  precept"  of  "Oro  y  Plata"  to  something  less 
pecuniary.  The  effort  achieved  notoriety  in  the  press,  but  not 
serious  consideration  by  succeeding  Legislative  assemblies. 
Years  later,  Governor  J.  Hugo  Aronson  formulated  a  fictitious 
seal  for  use  on  his  re-election  campaign  posters  in  1956.  This 
modification  included  cattle,  shocks  of  grain,  and  an  oil  derrick 
to  represent  those  aspects  of  Montana's  economy,  complimen- 
ting the  plow,  the  pick  and  the  shovel. 

Governor  Aronson's  campaign  was  a  success,  but  his  effort 
to  change  the  seal  was  only  in  jest.  Montana's  official  seal 
remains  today,  embodying  most  of  the  elements  Frank  Thomp- 
son sketched  out  in  1865,  albeit  in  slightly  altered  form,  thanks 
to  the  liberties  of  G.  R.  Metten. 
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Yet  another  modification  took  place  with  the  seal — not  one  of 
design  but  of  color.  The  occasion  was  the  Spanish  American 
War  in  1898;  the  instigator,  Colonel  Harry  C.  Kessler.  Colonel 
Kessler  headed  the  First  Montana  Infantry,  a  group  of 
volunteers  mustered  in  for  the  war  against  Spain.  Units 
organized  in  several  Montana  communities  converged  on  Fort 
William  Henry  Harrison  west  of  Helena  during  the  spring  of 
1898.  Under  Kessler's  guidance,  the  recruits  were  "whipped" 
into  fighting  shape  and  provided,  courtesy  of  Helena's  ladies, 
with  a  fine  45  star  U.S.  flag  to  carry  as  their  Regimental  Colors. 

Something  special  was  needed,  however,  in  Colonel  Kessler's 
view — a  flag  or  banner  to  distinguish  Montana  volunteers  from 
sister  units.  On  his  own  initiative  the  commander  com- 
missioned a  unique  Montana  flag.  The  hand-made  silk  flag  ( 60 
x  44  inches)  had  a  dark  blue  field  on  which  was  sewn  an 
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Colors  of  the 

1st  Montana  Volunteers 

in  1898-1899. 

"Colonel  Kessler's  Flag" 

became  the  model 

for  Montana's 

state  banner  in  1905 
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embroidered  replica  of  the  State  Seal.  The  unknown  seamstress 
was,  of  course,  free  to  use  whatever  colors  she  wanted. 

"Colonel  Kessler's  Flag"  embarked  for  the  "Philippine 
Insurrection"  with  the  First  Montana  Infantry  in  the  fall  of 
1898,  and  served  as  the  unit's  chief  insignia  during  its  tour  of 
duty.  By  the  time  the  volunteers  returned  to  a  tumultuous  state 
welcome  in  October  of  1899,  the  Colonel's  private  flag  had 
grown  in  acceptance  and  stature.  Montana  newspapers  looked 
upon  the  blue  banner  as  an  unofficial  state  flag.  Upon  reaching 
Helena,  Kessler  turned  the  flag  over  to  the  Governor  who,  in 
turn,  offered  it  for  display  throughout  the  state.  Ultimately,  the 
worn  flag  became  part  of  the  Montana  Historical  Society 
collection,  preserved  for  future  generations. 

The  idea  of  an  official  state  flag  appealed  to  many.  The 
Ninth  Legislative  Assembly  reflected  that  support  in  1905  and 
proclaimed  Colonel  Kessler's  flag  official,  deleting  only  the 
words  "1st  Montana  Infantry,  U.S.V."  which  appeared  above 
the  seal.  Flag  makers  had  difficulty  reproducing  the  hand- 
made, weather-worn  patterns  and  colors,  but  from  this  genesis 
the  State  Seal  acquired  color  and  Montana  obtained  a  flag. 
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A  decade  before  the  martial  efforts  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  colored  Montana's  seal,  a  more  subdued  movement  began 
to  add  beauty  and  a  mild  fragrance  to  Montana's  list  of 
symbols.  Delegates  to  the  1889  Montana  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  meeting  in  Missoula,  selected  a  "little  blue 
flower  that  grows  near  the  snow  banks"  as  the  WCTU's  official 
state  flower.  Two  years  later  sentiment  arose  for  change  and 
the  Bitterroot  received  the  WCTU's  designation. 

Bitterroot  (Lewis  Redevia)  was  a  logical  historical  choice. 
Countless  years  before  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
"discovered"  the  plant  in  the  western  Montana  valley  that  now 
bears  its  name;  Montana's  Indians  used  it  as  a  dietary  staple. 
Tribes  timed  their  spring  migrations  with  the  blooming  of  the 
Bitterroot  on  the  gravel  river  bars  and  hillsides.  Dug,  cleaned, 
and  dried,  the  root  provided  a  lightweight,  nutritious  supple- 
ment to  a  wild  game  diet.  At  major  trading  centers,  like  The 
Dalles,  the  root  was  an  item  of  barter  and  exchange.  A  sack  full 
commanded  a  substantial  price — usually  a  horse. 

One  ounce  of  dried  root  provided  sufficient  nutriment  for  a 
meal,  but  the  plant  was  seldom  eaten  raw,  for  its  bitter  taste  and 
resultant  swelling  caused  great  discomfort.  More  traditionally, 
squaws  boiled  the  root,  then  mixed  it  with  meat  or  berries. 
Pulverized  and  seasoned  with  deer  fat  and  moss,  the  cooked 
root  could  be  molded  into  patties  and  carried  on  hunting 
expeditions  or  war  parties. 

With  a  strong  Indian  heritage  and  a  generic  name  derived 
from  the  leader  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the 
Bitterroot  was  most  appropriate  as  a  state  symbol.  In  their 
contribution  to  the  1893  Columbia  Exposition,  Butte  residents 
used  the  flower  as  the  central  figure  on  a  large  silver  shield. 
That  same  year,  in  response  to  a  national  WCTU  program,  Mrs. 
Mary  Long  Alderson  of  Bozeman  began  efforts  to  secure 
legislative  designation  for  the  Bitterroot  as  Montana's  state 
flower. 

Mary  Alderson  was  the  heart  of  the  state  flower  movement  in 
Montana.  In  January  of  1894,  she  formed  and  headed 
Montana's  Floral  Emblem  Association.  County  and  communi- 
ty committees  followed,  as  did  floral  meetings  in  most  major 
cities  and  town.  The  association  set  a  state- wide  referendum  for 
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fall.  Interested  men  and  women  registered  in  their  respective 
counties.  Mrs.  Alderson's  committee  then  sent  out  a  ballot  to 
each  registrant.  Ballots  had  to  be  completed  and  returned  by 
September  1,  1894. 

Montana's  press  joined  in  the  effort.  Columns  described  the 
cause  and  floral  candidates;  editorials  advocated  this  flower  or 
that.  When  the  polls  closed,  5,857  ballots  were  in.  More  than 
thirty-two  separate  flowers  received  votes.  The  winner  (with 
3,621  votes)  was  the  Bitterroot,  followed  by  the  Evening 
Primrose  (787  votes)  and  the  Wild  Rose  (668).  At  Mrs. 
Alderson's  urging,  the  1895  Legislature  responded  to  public 
preference  and  sanctioned  the  symbol. 

Before  long  the  delicate  petals  of  the  Bitterroot  graced 
stationery,  posters,  silverware,  and  even  special  sets  of  double 
damask  Irish  linen.  The  major  credit  for  the  addition  of  the 
Bitterroot  to  Montana's  list  of  official  symbols  belongs  to  Mary 
Long  Alderson. 
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"Can  you  inform  me  officially  whether  the  State  of  Montana 
has  a  State  song?"  a  Brooklyn  music  teacher  asked  Governor 
John  E.  Rickards  in  1896.  Tongue  in  cheek,  the  Governor 
replied  that  the  state  had  none,  although  "considerable  music" 
emanated  from  the  Legislature  when  it  was  in  session.  "It 
wouldn't  sound  well,"  he  concluded  all  the  same,  "to  reduce  that 
music  to  pianissimo." 

"Montana,"  now  the  state's  official  song,  come  into  being 
literally  overnight  in  September  of  1910.  The  fall  theater 
season  was  just  beginning  when  Joseph  Howard's  troupe 
performed  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  Butte,  September  27.  In 
the  audience  was  Mrs.  E.  Creighton  Largey,  a  former  member 
of  Howard's  company  who  left  the  stage  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  Butte  businessman. 

At  an  after-show  party,  Mrs.  Largey  chided  Howard  for 
including  the  song  "Illinois"  in  his  production.  Howard's  list  of 
compositions  included  such  tunes  as  "Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo," 
"I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,"  and  several  musical 
comedies.  Surely,  Mrs.  Largey  suggested,  he  could  compose 
something  suitable  for  Montana.  She  then  turned  to  another 
guest,  Charles  C.  Cohan,  city  editor  for  the  Butte  Miner,  and 
suggested  he  help. 

The  two  men  went  into  the  music  room  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Largey  served  refreshments  thirty  minutes  later,  they  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  melody  and  lyrics,  to  the  delight  of  the  guests. 
The  next  day  Cohan  and  Howard  polished  their  work  while  the 
latter  packed  his  company  and  made  preparation  for  a 
September  29  performance  in  Helena. 

Word  of  "Montana"  preceded  the  troupe  to  Helena.  Governor 
Edwin  L.  Norris,  Senator  Thomas  Carter  and  James  J.  and 
Louis  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  joined  a  full  house  in 
anticipation.  The  audience  found  the  tune  "well  nigh 
irresistible."  Howard  had  to  do  twelve  encores  before  the  play 
could  proceed.  The  Governor  was  so  impressed  he  extended  his 
personal  invitation  to  Howard  and  Cohan  for  a  smoker  after  the 
performance. 

Before  the  august  assemblage  later  that  evening  at  the 
Montana  Club,  Governor  Norris  asked  Joseph  Howard  to 
perform  the  number  once  more.  When  Howard  concluded,  the 
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Governor  proclaimed  the  work  Montana's  official  song.  Both 
Howard  and  Cohan  offered  to  donate  it  to  a  worthy  charity, 
whereupon  someone  suggested  Montana's  Children's  Hospital 
(now  Shodair  Hospital).  It  was  agreed— an  arrangement  which 
exists  today.  James  J.  Hill  immediately  ordered  several 
hundred  copies  for  distribution  along  the  Great  Northern— the 
first  proceeds  the  hospital  received  from  the  song. 
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"Montana's"  irresistible  chorus  swept  the  State  Fair  crowd 
the  next  day  when  Howard  performed  it  with  the  Black  Eagle 
Band  from  Great  Falls.  Before  he  finished,  some  10,000 
Montanans  were  singing  and  humming  the  refrain. 
Straightaway  the  song  became  "dear  to  the  hearts  of  Montana 
citizens"  and  yet  another  state  symbol.* 

"Copies  of  "Montana"  can  be  obtained  from  Shodair  Crippled  Children's  Hospital,  Box  1715,  Helena, 
Montana  59601. 
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To  Meriwether  Lewis  goes  the  distinction  of  not  only 
"discovering"  the  Bitterroot,  but  first  recording  what  became 
Montana's  State  Bird.  Under  the  date  of  June  22, 1805,  Lewis 
noted  in  his  journal  the  appearance  of  a  lark  with  a  yellow 
breast  and  black  spot  on  the  throat.  It  resembled  in  size,  action 
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and  color  the  eastern  lark  with  which  he  was  more  familiar,  but 
the  song  was  decidedly  different. 

The  Western  Meadow  Lark's  cheerful  song  has  captivated 
the  attention  and  interest  of  Montanans  from  Lewis  to  the 
present.  When  asked,  in  1930,  which  bird  most  represented 
Montana,  the  state's  school  children  responded 
overwhelmingly — the  Meadow  Lark.  Legislators  concurred  the 
next  session  and  in  1931  the  Western  Meadow  Lark  (Sturnella- 
Neglecta:  Audubon)  added  its  song  as  another  official  represen- 
tative of  the  Big  Sky  Country. 
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Pinus  ponderosa,  Western  Yellow  Pine,  Bull,  Black  Jack, 
Western  Red,  Sierra  Brownbark,  Heavy,  Western  Pitch, 
Ponderosa  Pine — Montana's  state  tree  has  a  long  list  of  aliases. 
This  stately  western  Montana  resident  has  figured  heavily  in 
the  development  of  all  the  West.  In  what  is  now  South  Dakota, 


Ponderosa  Pine 

photo  by 
Ernst  Petersen 


Lewis  and  Clark  first  observed  the  cones  of  the  Ponderosa  pine 
which  had  floated  that  far  on  the  currents  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Captain  Lewis,  particularly,  took  extensive  notes  on  the  tree 
as  he  passed  through  its  habitat  later  during  the  journey  west 
and  back,  but  his  untimely  death  in  1809  delayed  any  serious 
scientific  elucidation  on  the  tree  until  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century. 
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Pioneers  needed  no  detailed  explanations  to  foster  their 
utilization  of  the  pine's  wood  as  a  girder  to  the  civilization  they 
were  building.  Ponderosa  timber  served  everywhere,  from 
railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  to  mine  bracing  and  homes. 
Only  later  did  its  long  needles  and  attractive  cones  garner  more 
scientific  consideration.  Public  recognition  was  not  altogether 
lacking,  either.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  Helena's  school  children 
held  a  referendum  on  which  tree  best  represented  the  state.  The 
Ponderosa  easily  outdistanced  Fir,  Larch,  and  Cottonwood  for 
the  designation. 

It  was  not  until  1949,  however,  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
bestowed  its  blessing.  The  Montana  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  carried  on  a  year-long  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
Ponderosa.  The  State  Forester  supported  it  as  the  "most 
typical"  of  all  Montana  trees  and  the  best  commercial  timber — 
"king  of  the  forest,"  he  called  it.  The  Legislature  agreed. 
Montana's  lumbermen  have  seconded  the  praise  over  the  years, 
harvesting  millions  of  board  feet  from  public  and  private  lands 
throughout  the  state.  In  a  recent  year,  the  value  of  Ponderosa 
pine  harvested  from  public  land  alone  was  more  than 
$2  million. 

Today  the  tree  may  be  found  in  most  parts  of  western 
Montana.  Its  range  includes  the  entire  west,  from  the  plains  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  average  the  tree  reaches  maturity 
when  60  to  125  feet  tall  (about  150  years  old)  and  approximately 
20  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  Ponderosa  pines  on 
record  live  along  the  humid  Pacific  coast,  where  California 
naturalist  John  Muir  once  measured  a  giant,  220  feet  tall  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  beauty  and  value  of  the  Ponderosa 
pine  make  it  truly  representative  of  Montana  and  worthy  of  its 
designation  as  State  Tree. 
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Montana  sapphires  and  Montana  agates  have  shared 
honors  as  the  state's  gem  stones  since  1969.  Recognition  was  a 
long  time  in  coming.  A  century  earlier  the  small  blue  sapphires 
stirred  the  ire  of  early  placer  miners  by  clogging  gold  sluices  in 
such  places  as  El  Dorado  Bar  east  of  Helena.  "Sapphire 
Collins"  frequented  the  streets  of  Helena  in  the  1860's  with  a 
pocket  full  of  the  pretty  stones.  Try  as  he  might  to  convince 
local  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  stones'  value,  he  was  told 
bluntly  that  gold  was  of  prime  importance — anything  else  was 
of  little  worth. 

Eastern  and  European  financiers  weren't  as  myopic  when 
they  learned  of  Montana's  sapphires  in  the  early  1890's.  Before 
long,  substantial  companies  from  as  far  away  as  London 
invested  in  sapphire  mines  throughout  the  state.  On  Quartz 
and  Rock  Creeks  west  of  Philipsburg,  or  Brown's  Gulch  and 
Dry  Cottonwood  Creek  east  of  Anaconda,  or  along  the  Missouri 
River  at  El  Dorado  Bar,  French  Bar,  Magpie  Gulch, 
Metropolitan  Bar  and  elsewhere,  the  rush  was  on.  But  the 
sapphire  bonanza  came  in  at  Yogo  Gulch  in  central  Montana's 
Judith  Basin  County. 

Yogo  Mines  attracted  wide  attention  and  capital.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  termed  the  location  "America's  most  impor- 
tant gem  locality,"  and  even  skeptics  were  willing  to  agree  in 
1902  when  an  underground  mining  crew  found  a  nine  carat 
stone.  Over  the  years  the  Yogo  has  produced  an  estimated 
$30million  in  the  soft  blue  gems.  The  rise  in  synthetic  stones 
and  cost  of  labor  curtailed  commercial  production  by  the  time 
the  Depression  swept  the  nation  in  the  1930's.  The  sapphire  is 
far  from  forgotten,  however.  Rock  hounds  and  hobbyists  still 
swarm  the  various  diggings  during  the  summer  months  in 
diligent  search  of  the  "cornflower  blue"  stones. 

Montana's  Council  of  Rock  and  Mineral  Clubs  supported  not 
only  the  sapphire  for  gem  stone  honors,  but  advocated  equal 
recognition  for  the  beautiful  and  ever  varying  Montana  agate, 
found  in  abundance  along  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  east. 
Cut  and  polished,  the  agate  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  jewelry 
and  a  much  sought-after  gem.  Between  the  sapphire  and  the 
agate,  Montana's  east  and  west,  heritage  and  hobbies,  are 
represented. 
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Alone,  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  represents  all  Montana.  Of 
all  the  state's  natural  symbols,  it  enjoys  the  widest  range.  It 
also  enjoys  the  distinction  as  Montana's  most  recent  symbol, 
an  honor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Forty-Third  Legislature  in 
1973.  The  State  Grass  greens  up  early  throughout  Montana, 
grows  in  most  soils,  and  protrudes  above  the  early  snows  of  fall 
to  provide  excellent  forage  for  livestock.  Such  range-fed  cattle 
and  sheep  contribute  significantly  to  Montana's  economy, 
averaging  over  $200  million  in  gross  revenues  each  year. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  cognizant  of  the  attributes  of 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  than  ranchers  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  from  that  section  of  the  state — 
Havre,  to  be  specific — that  a  movement  began  to  recognize  the 
grass.  A  community  development  group  in  Havre  called 
FORUM  (sponsored  jointly  by  the  area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Hill  County  Extension  Service)  began  a  drive  to  have  the 
state  designate  an  official  grass  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Toni  Hagener,  FORUM  elicited 
support  from  all  quarters.  Sponsors  included  the  state's  press 
and  U.S.D.A.  Range  Conservationist  Joseph  C.  Zacek  (who 
preferred  buffalo  grass  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  had  to 
admit  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  was  more  representative). 

FORUM's  efforts  reached  fruition  in  David  James' Senate 
Bill  41,  during  the  1973  session.  Agropyron  spicatum  (pursh) — 
that  is  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  in  scientific  terms — became 
Montana's  official  State  Grass  and  joined  a  long  list  of  symbols 
to  represent  a  state  notable  for  contrasts  in  heritage  and 
physical  endowment. 
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State  Bird 
Western  Meadowlark 
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State  Flower 
The  Bitterroot 
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State  Gem  Stones 

Montana  Agate 
Montana  Sapphire 


State  Flag  with  Seal 


State  Tree 
Ponderosa  Pine 


State  Grass 
Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass 


